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BIOGRAPHY. 

From the Medical and Philosophical Register. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
JOHN REDMAN, M. D. 
(Concluded. ) 

a He married Miss Mary Sobers, a lady of 
* uncommon talents and accomplishments of 
mind and body, soon after he settled in Phila- 





oe daughters. His sons died in their infancy. In 
Pa the year 1770, his elder daughter married 
Daniel Coxe, esq. one of the king’s counsel 


delphia, by whom he had two sons and two || 





of New Jersey. This gentleman adhered to 
the royal party during the American revolu- 
tion, in consequence of which he went to 
England, whither he was followed by his wife 
and children, in the year 1785. The separa- 
tion of this daughter was to her father a most 
poignant affliction. He accompained her with 
tears to the vessel that conveyed her from 
his sight; but his distress was soon alleviated 
by the suggestions of religion. These he ex- 
pressed the next day to a friend, whom he 
informed, that his mind had been composed 
a by reflecting upon the following words of our 
fi Saviour: « He that loveth father or mother 
‘ more than me, is not worthy of me; and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than me, is 
Ne not worthy ef me.” 
ae He was remarkably attached to all the 
branches of his family, even to those who 
were distantly related to him, or who were in 
, ee indigent circumstances. His only brother, 
: » Joseph Redman, formerly a merchant in 
) Philadelphia, partook of his affections in an 
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; uncommon degree. He died in the autumn | 
| of 1779. The doctor sat in the room with his | 
corps, while the company were assembling | 
to attend his funeral. Just before the lid of | 
his coffin concealed him forever from his | 
sight, the doctor rose from his seat, and, 
grasping the lifeless hand of his brother, he 
turned round to his children and other rela- 
tives in the room, and addressed them in the 
following words: « I declare, in the presence 
of God, and of this company, that, in the whole 
course of our lives, no angry word nor look 
has"ever passed between this dear brother and ' 
me.” He then kneeled down by the side of| 
his coffin, and in the most fervent manner im- | 
plored the protection and favor of God to: 
his widow and children, 
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Jn the early and middle stages of his life, 








he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ 
and liberally contributed to its support; but 
the evening of his life was the meridian of 
his piety. Being easy in his circumstances, 
and feeling the labors of his profession in- 
coimpatible with his health, he early declined 
business; but it was to engage in business of 
another kind. He was elected an elder of the 
Second Presbyterian church, in the year 1784. 
The duties of this office gave him both em- 
ployment and delight. He gave secretly and 
liberally to the poor, from a principle of 
charity, and, when confined by sickness, he 
conveyed his bounty to them by the hands of 
a friend. He visited his old patients regularly 
two or three times a year, and always left 
behind him some pious remarks, or anecdotes, 
that were not soon forgotten. His conversa- 
tion was facetious, animated, free from the 
querulousness of old age, and always seasoned 
with the grace of the gospel. In his own 
house he passed his time chiefly in reading 
books of devotion, and in other religious ex- 
ercises. He thought humbly of himself, and 
often lamented his slender attainments in re- 
ligion. For some years before his death, he 
heard and read with difficulty, from the decay 
of his hearing and eyesight; but, under the 
pressure of these evils, he was so far from 
complaining, that he was constantly. finding 
out reasons why he should be contented and 
thankful. Such was the natural cheerfulness 
of his temper, that upon serious subjects he 
was never gloomy. He spoke often of death, 
and of the scenes which await the soul after 
its separation from the body, with the same 
composure that some men speak of going to 
bed, or visiting a new and pleasant country. 
It remains only to be added under this head, 
that he was a stranger to bigotry, and that he 

worshipped with sects of christians that 

red in principle and forms from the one 
with which he was united. 

With all the virtues and piety which have 
been ascribed to him, it would be unjust to 
conceal, that he possessed, in the early and 
middle stages of life, a quick and irritable 
temper. But the sun never went down upon 
his anger; and to his pupils and servants, he 
has been known to make acknowledgements 
for even a hasty expression. The admission 
of this infirmity in the character of Dr. Red- 
man will make it necessary to distinguish be- 
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tween a passionate temper, and a bad disposi- 
tion. The former is a transient emotion, and 
often exists with candor, sincerity and be- 
nevolence. The Jatter is a settled principle, 
and vents itself in cool and protracted acts of 
malice and revenge. 

In the month of December, 1806, his 
younger daughter died. She had lived with 
her parents for fifty years, and secluded her- 
self from society, in order to sooth their de- 
clining years. Her death left them in a state 
of the most distressing solitude, and at atime 
| when they were least able to bear it. His elder 
daughter, who had been separated from him 
nearly four and twenty years, upon hearing 
of the death of her sister, immediately tore 


pasnces from her husband and children, and 


| crossed the ocean, to alleviate, by her pres- 
| ence, the grief of her bereaved parents. Her 
| arrival exhibited a scene of j joy. such as seldom 
| occurs in domestic history. The good old man 
said to a friend, upon this occasion, “ that he 
had formerly owed ten thousand talents to his 
Maker, but that his debt had increased so 
much by the arrival of his daughter, that he 
was determined to become bankrupt, and 
throw himself entirely upon the mercy of his 
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divine creditor.” The lamp of life, which was 
nearly extinguished in him and his wife, sud- 
denly blazed forth upon this occasion; but it 
was only to consume the oil which fed it 
with the more rapidity. Mrs. Redman died on 
the 29th of November, two months after the 
sight of her daughter, in the eighty fourth 
year of her age. The distress occasioned by 
this event was severely felt by her husband. 

They had passed nearly sixty years to- 
gether, in the most uninterrupted harmony. 
She was his best friend, and wisest counsel- 
lor’y in all the trials and difficulties of his life. 





} His affections now centered themselves 


wholly in his surviving daughter; but time 
and nature forbade the long duration of this 
last portion of social happiness. On Friday, 
the 18th of March, he took a walk to his 
grandson’s. In the afternoon, he discovered 











|an unusual degree of sprightliness in his con- 
versation. Aftcr drinking tea, he rase to light 
a candle, in order to go into an adjoining 
room. In attempting to walk, he staggered 
and was led to a chair by his daughter, He 
squeezed her hand, and gave her a look 
which indicated his belief, that the time of 
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his departure had arrived. His disease imme- 
diately assumed all the symptoms ofapoplexy, 
of which he died without pain, and apparently 
without the least consciousness. of his situa- 
tion, about five o’clock the next day, aged 
eighty six years and twenty days. It would 
seem, from the casy manner in which he ex- 


. pired, that the messenger of death had been 


Hstructed to blindfold him, in order to con- 
ceal from his view the dreary objects which 
Sometimes surround the passage out of life. 

He was buried, at his request, in the Pres- 
byterian church yard, in Arch street, exactly 
in the same spot in which his mother had 
been intered fifty years before him. This at- 
tachment to the dust of our ancestors, though 
a deep seated principle in human nature, is 
seldom felt, except in old age, or in the hour 
of death. Its extent is universal. Its final 
cause is no doubt a wise one, but this is not 
the place to inquire into it. 

To those who may read the account that 
has been given of this excellent physician 
and eminent christian, without knowing him, 
it may not be amiss to add, that he was some- 
what below the middle stature; his complex- 
jon was dark, his eyes black and uncommonly 
atiimated; and his manner, both in gesture 
and speech, such as indicated a mind always 
busy, and teeming with new and orginal con- 
ceptions of human and divine things.” 

——— 

The following communication is from a 
native of a sister state. 

To the Editor of the Philadelphia Repertory, 
Sir, 

1 and my friends have read your prospectus 
and we are pleased with the undertaking. We 
all sincerely hope that a work, which promi- 
ses to afford general information in an agree- 
able form, may meet with that liberal encour- 
agement which characterises the literary pur- 
suits of the present day. There are, perhaps, 
no works more entertaining and extensive- 
ly useful than those periodical publications, 
‘which embrace objects of general concern, 
arid are conducted with good taste and abili- 
ty. This remark will be corroborated by a 
view of their very powerful effects in that pe- 
riod which has emphaticaily been cailed the 
Augustan age of English literature; they im- 


- proved the morals and polished the manners 


of society; and, what is perhaps not the least 
trait of their excellence, they have called forth 
that glorious light of genius and truth which, 
like the sun,has irradiated,animated and bles- 
sed succeeding ages. Pardon me if I give you 
an apposite quotation: in it you will discern 
the hand of a master, sketching, with brevity 
but precision, the predominant features of the 
literary productions of the day: 

% Periodical publications (says this spright- 


ly author) assume more titles than Proteus, 
that most changeable of divinities, ever as- 
suined shapes. They have “keenly bent their 
eye” onthe morals and manners of the times, 
under the name of Spectators; présided with 
the dignity of Guardians; and amused with 
the familiarity of Zatlers. They-have emu- 
lated the glory of ancient Rome, and boldly 
stepped forward with the stern front and un- 
yielding spirit of Freeholders to defend the 
rights and privileges of the commonwealth: 
then, softened into Lovers, they have soothed 
our sense of bondage to tht fairer part of it, 
and reconciled us to the loss of liberty. At 
one time they appear with all the “ blushing 
honors of fatrio¢ism thick upon them,” and 
claim the distinguished character of English- 
men: at another time, disdaining all local ho- 
nors, and scorning to be contracted within 
the limits of national polity, whether in church 
or state, they have “ burst all-glorious” into 
that unbounded character which includes all 
parties, all polities, and all religions, and for 
its object is satisfied with nothing short of the 
whole World. Reclining at ease in an elbow 
chair, they have been contented with the 
humble title of Readers; and, without remov- 
ing one step from it, they have had the am- 
bition of calling themselves Adventurers. Sur- 
rounded with dust and cobwebs, they have 
fancied themselves entitled to the honors of 
Students: trom thence by an easy gradation 
they have commenced Old Maids (by which 
I am also reminded of Old Whigs!) and, to 
finish the character in this line, “ have turn’d 
plain Fools at last.” Here, under the severe 


us-merry: and there, under the light and airy 
dress of a Rambdier, they make us wise. As 
Inspectors, indeed, they engage for more 
thar. they have the ability to execute: but as 
Idlers they amply recompense us, by per- 
forming more than they promise.” 

This description is certainly an animating 
one, and ought to excite a noble emulation in 
the present age. But it might, perhaps. be 
objected—“ Why, such a hostof writers must 
surely have already exhausted every subject, 
and have left nothing for usto say.” Not at all; 
this is only the language of dulness, indolegee 
or timidity; it is not the language ofa spi , 
enterprising, freeborn American. Genius, ta- 
Jent and industry are by no means confined to 
one nation or to one age; they exist more or 
less every where; and I see no good reason 
why they may not be as promising, flourish- 
ing and great under the auspices of Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence as any where else 
upon earth. Go on, then, sir, with your pub- 
lication; give us as much variety as is con- 
sistent with you plan, combining the useful 








with the agreeable; let your cateer be upright 


and formal guise of a Connoisseur, they make | 
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and spirited, temperate and dignified; and I 
am confident that you nced be under no ap- 
prehension of an honorable success. That 
such may be the result of your meritorious 
labors is the ardent desire of your sincere 
friend, EUGENIUS. 





For the Repertory. 
LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother to a Sister. 

No. II. 

My Dear Sister, 

It is with sorrow of heart that I frequently 
find, as well in myself as others, a timidity in 
openly professing attachment to the cause of 
God, which is productive of unhappiness t® 
ourselves, and unbecoming the character of 
Christians. 

When we consider the importance of di- 
vine things, and contemplate the glorious 
character of God and the excellency of the 
blessed Saviour, we have certainly much rea- 
son to lament our backwardness in attending 
to those things which relate to our eternal 
peace: but that we should in any degree be 
ashamed boldly to acknowledge Christ as the 
foundation of our everlasting hopes, is matter 
of exceeding great wonder. 

If we have any good reasons to believe we 
have an interest in his love, we certainly have 
cause to rejoice in him, and speak of his meéf- 
cies with a confidential boldness which is best 
calculated to promote his glory ahd produee 
comfort in our own minds. If we are willing 
to be his disciples indeed, we must follow hitn 
through evil as well as good report; we must 
glory in the cross of Christ. Those who are 
ashamed of him follow him afur off} they di- 
vide their affections between God and the 
world; between the professions of attachmeétit 
to the blessed Redeemer, and the practice 6f 
infidelity. But this will not do; he will not 
accept of a partial obedience; he must 
have the entire affections of the heart and 
reign supremely there: and those who ate 
made willing to accept of hit as their all, are 
infinite gainers by sacrificing the carnal will, 
and are enabled, by a lively exercise of faith 
in Christ, to enjoy sweet communion with 
God, and realize the manifestations of his 
love, in being permitted to approach a throne 
of grace with an humble boltiness, andto re- 
ceive strength sufficient to overcome all their 
spiritual enemies and rise superior to the 
world; they are influenced by « holy desire 
to promote the glory of their divine Master, 
whom it is their highest privilege to serve, 
and they manifest a peculiar zeal for his ho- 
nor. 

But shame inevitably awaits the works of 
iniquity, notwithstariding their pretentions. to 
happiness in the way their corrupt’ héarts 
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have suggested; for the Saviour hath declar- 
ed, that of those who are ashamed of him be- 
fore men he will be ashamed before his Fa- 
ther and the holy angels, and the day of 
God’s wrath shall overwhelm their souls and 
sweep away every refuge of lies which they 
have industriously provided for their shelter, 
and they shall be utterly confounded; whilst 
those who wait on the Lord, who are built on 
the rock of ages, shall be exalted. That you, 
my dear sister, and your unworthy correspon- 
dent, may so walk in the light of God's coun- 
tenance that we may be enabled to entertain 
a hope full of immortality, as an earnest of 
our meeting in the mansions of felicity, is the 
constant prayer of your’s, affectionately, J. 
—e-— 
OF DREAMING. 
(Continued.) 

3. Though some of our dreams are very 
extravagant, others are more regular and not 
unlike real life. When the mind is at ease, 
and the body in health, we often dream of our 
ordinary business. The passions, too, that oc- 
cupy the mind when awake, and the objects 
and causes of these passions are apt to recur 
in sleep, though for the most part under some 
disguise; accompanied with painful circum- 
stances when we are in trouble, and with 
more pleasing ideas when we are happy. 

The poets attend to this; and, in describing; 
the dreams of their heroes and heroines, are 
careful to give them a resemblance to their 
real fortune. Dido, when forsaken by Eneas, 
dreams that she is going a long journey alone, 
and seeking her Tyrians in a desert land: 


—— longam, incomitata, videtur; 
Ire viam, Tyriosque deserta quzrere terra. 





thus uniting, in one image of melancholy dis- 
tress, the two passions that engrossed her 
through the day, love to her people and a 
sense of her forlorn condition. Eloisa, sepa- 
rated forever from her friend, dreams of 
being again happy in his company: but the 
next moment, says she, 

Methinks, we wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s woe; 
Where round some mouldering tower pale ivy creeps, 
And iow brow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps 
Sudden you mount; you beckon from the skies; 
Ciouds interpose, waves roar, and winds arise. 

On these occasions, the poet will not des- 
cribe a dream li® the real circumstances 
of the dreamer: he makes it only a sort of 
dark allegorical similitude. And this we ap- 
prove of, because we know it is according 
to nature. 

For a reason to be given in the sequel, it 
will appear to be mercifully ordered by Pro- 
vidence, that our dreams should thus differ 
from our waking thoughts. And, from what 
we know of the influence of our passions up- 








not wonder, that there should be, notwith- 
standing, some analogy between them. It is 
this mixture of resemblance and diversity, 
that makes many of our dreams allegorical. 
But when that happens, an attentive observer, 
who is free from superstition, will find, that 
they allude, not to what is future, but to what 
is present, or past; unless we have been anti- 
cipating some future event; in which case, 
our dreams may possibly resemble our con- 
jectures. Now if our conjectures were right, 
and if our dreams be like them, it may hap- 
pen, that there shall be a resemblance be- 
tween a dream and a future occurrence. But 
in this, there is nothing more supernatural, 
than that I should dream to night of what I 
have been employed in to day. For this is no- 
thing more than a particular train of thought 
impressed upon us in sleep by a certain fre- 
vious train of thought into which reason and 
experience had led us when awake. 

For example: when I see a man dissipat- 
ing his fortune, I may, with reason, appre- 
hend, that poverty will soon overtake him. If 
this conjecture trouble me in the day time, it 
may also recur in sleep, accompanied with 
some visionary circumstances; and I shall 
dream, perhaps, that I see him in rags and 
misery. Suppose this to happen soon after, 
what opinion am | to entertain concerning my 
dream? Surely, I have no more reason to con- 
sider it as prophetical, than to look upon the 
conjecture which gave rise to it as the ef- 
fect of inspiration. 

Some of our dreams bear little or no re- 
semblance to any thing that ever before oc- 
curred to our senses or fancy. But this is not 
common, except in bad health. It holds true in 
general that dreams are an imitation, though 
often a very extravagant one, of reality. 

There are people, who observe, that one 
particular dream frequently returns upon 
them. Socrates, in the Phedo of Plato, says, 
that he had all his life been haunted with a 
vision of this kind, in which one seemed to 
exhort him to study music. If this repetition 
of dreams be, as is likely enough, the effect 
of habit: if I dream the same thing a second, 
and a third time, in consequence of having 
thotght or spokenof it, after I first dream- 
ed it: we may hence Jearn the expediency 
of concealing disagreeable dreams, and ban- 
ishing them from our thoughts as soon as 
we can. Indeed, it is a vulgar observation, 
that they who never speak of dreams are not 
often troubled with them. 

Intemperance of every kind, in eating or 
drinking, in sleep or watching, in rest or ex- 
ercise, tends to make dreams disagreeable: 
and therefore, one end of dreaming may bé, 
to recommend temperance and moderation. 











on the general tenor of our thinking, we need 
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For the time we employ in sleep bears a 
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great proportion to the whole of human life; 
and, if there be any expedient for rendering 
that part of time agreeable, it is surely worth 
while to put it in practice. Habits of virtue 
and soberness; the repression of turbulent 
desires; and the indulgence of pious, social, 
and cheerful dispositions, are, for the most 
part, effectual in giving that lightness to the 
animal spirits, and that calm temperance 
to the blood, which promote pleasurable 
thoughts through the day, and sweet slum- 
ber and easy dreams by night. 

The ancients thought that morning dreams 
come nearest the truth. In the morning, no 
doubt, the perspiration and digestion contin- 
ued through the night, will make the stom- 
ach, and the whole frame of the body, more 
composed and cool than when we goto sleep: 
and hence, perhaps, it is not absurd to say, 
that dreams may be more regular then, and 
more like real life. But if we have passed 
the earlier hours in the morning without 
sleep, and fall a dozing about the time we 
usually rise, our dreams are seldom agreea- 
ble, and our slumber is rather stupefying 
than salutary: whence we may reasonably 
suppose it to be the intention of nature, that 
we should rise early, and at a stated hour. 

4. As agreeable thoughts accompany good 
health; as violent passions, and even phrensy, 
are the effects of certain disease; as dullness, 
and confusion of thought, may be occasioned - 
by a loaded stomach; and as the swallowing of 
much strong liquor produces temporary mad- 
ness; as our thoughts, I say, when we are 
awake, are so much determined by our bodily 
habit, it is no wonder that they should be still 
more liable to such influence when we are 
asleep. Accordingly certain dreams do, for 
the most part, accompany certain positions 
and states of the body. When our breathing 
is in any degree interrupted, by the head 
falling awry, or by the bedclothes pressing on 
the mouth and nostrils, or by any internal 
disorder, we are apt to dream of going, with 
great uneasiness, through narrow passages 
where we are in danger of suffocation. When 
the state of the stomach and bowels occasions 
any convulsive motion in the jaws, a thing 
not uncommon in sleep, and which frequently 
produces a strong compression and grinding 
of the teeth, we are apt to dream, that our 
teeth are loose, or falling out, or that our 
mouth is fuil of pins, or of something very 
disagreeable. In cold weather too, when by 
any accident we throw aside the bedclothes, 
we dream perhaps of going naked. Aristo- 
tle observes, that in sleep a weak impres- 
sion made on an organ of sense, may make 
us dream of a strong impression; and that a 
strong impression may make us dream of a 

















weak one. A slight warmth in the feet, he 
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says, if in any degree greater than ordinary, 
will sometimes cause us to dream of walk- 
ing on burning coals; and the crowing of « 
cock, heard in sleep, will seem fainter than 
if we heard it at the same distance when 
awake. 

Of all these facts I have had experience, 
and here discover one source of the great 
variety of dreams. And if the thing could be 
accurately attended to, I make no doubt, but 
many particular dreams might be accounted 


for in the same manner; that is, from im- } 


pressions made in sleep upon our organs of 
sense, particularly those of touch and hear- 
ing A very slight hint, suggested from 
without, or in any way suggested, is suffi- 
cient for fancy to work upon, in producing 
multitudes of visionary exhibitions. 

In confirmation of this remark, I beg 
leave to mention what, from good authority, 
I have heard of a gentleman in the army, 
whose imagination was so easily affected in 
sleep, with impressions made on the out- 
ward senses, that his companions, by spexk- 
ing softly in his ear, could cause him to | 
dream of what they pleased. Once, in par- 
ticular, they made him go through the whole 
procedure of a duel, from the beginning of 
the quarrel to the firing of a pistol which 
they put in his hand for that purpose, and 
‘which, by the explosion, awaked him. 

When therefore we have an uncommon 
dream, we ought to look, not forward with 
apprehension, as if it were to be the fore- 
runner of calamity; but rather backward, to 
see if we can trace out its cause, and whether 
we may not, from such a discovery, learn 
somicthing that may be profitable to us. 1 
dream, for example, that some of my teeth 
drop out. That, say the vulgar, betokens the 








loss of friends. No doubt, if I have any 
friends, and should happen to ouclive them, 
the time must come, when I shall lose them. | 
But the dream has nothing to do, with either | 
the loss or acquisition of friends: nor does it 
direct my thoughts to futurity at all. I wish 
rather to know, to what state of my body this 
dream may have been owing, which if I can 
find out, who knows but I may draw advan- 
tage from my dream? My teeth seemed to 
drop out. Perhaps at that time my gums were 
affected with some ‘painful sensation, or con- 
vulsive motion. Might not this be occasioned 
by too heavy a supper, or by an ill digested 
dinner? Let me eat lighter food, and in less 
quantity, for some time, and observe whether 
the same vision makes a second appearance. 
I make the trial; and I find that my sleep is 
sounder, and my dreams more agreeable. 
This is making a right use of dreams. And 
in this way, I am persuaded, that persons 











who divest themselves of superstition and 


prejudice, might make important discoveries 

in regard to their health. So Plutarch 

thought long ago. See his dialogue called 

Moschion and Zeuxi/ pus. 

In some constitutions, certain dreams go 
before, or accompany the beginnings of cer- 
tain diseases. When, for example, there is 
any tendency to fever, we are apt to dream of 
performing, with great labor, some work, we 
know not precisely what, in which we never 
make any progress. This imagination wiil 
occur in sleep, even while one bas no means 
of observing, when awake, any symptom that 
could lead one to suspect one’s heaith to be 
in danger: and, when it does occur, muy it 
not serve as a warning to make some change 
in the ordinary regimen, to eat or drink less 
than usual, or have recourse to some of those 
other methods, whereby acute distempers 
are prevented! In general, when one is haunt- 
ed with disagreeable dreams, it may, I think, 
be taken as a sign that something is wrong 
in the constitution; and therefore that tem- 
perance, fasting, or exercise, may be requi- 
site to avert the impending evil. And these 
are remedies which one may have recourse 
to, and in regard to which one may venture 
to make a few experiments, in almost any 
circumstances. Agreeable dreams I would 
take for the signs of health; and considei 
them accordingly as good, and not evil. 

This theory, which I have reason to think 
is not without foundation, may, to such as ac- 
quiesce in it, prove a good antidote to those 
idle superstitions in the affair of creaming, 
which have been too prevalent in all ages. 

(To be continued.) 
—s—— 
For the Repertory. 
THE CHArLET. 
Bead I, 
HOPE, A SONNET. 
« Hope bears us through, nor quits us when we die.”’ 
Pope. 

Enrobed in radiance of ethereal light, 

With aspect winning as the smiling May, 

And scatv’ring roses o’er life’s barren way, 
What form celestial charms my raptured sight? 
’Tis Hope, Heaven’s bliss inspiring cherub, sent 

To cheer man’s mental darkness and despair, 

To soothe his sorrow and corroding care, 

And heal the heart by sad Misfortune rent. 

At her approach, the mourner lifis his eye, 
Suffused and glist’ning with Affiction’s tears; 
Her animating voice Depondence hears, 

The head upraises, and forgets to sigh. 


Biest Hore! thou art, till chequer’d life shall end, 


Our guide, our guardian angel, and our friend. 
AMYNTOR. 


a 
For the Repertory. 
JEU D'ESPRIT. 
Poor Strephon sings of Delia’s art 
To wound each gay incautious heart, 
And pipes, m love expiring tone, 
Her greater pow’r to 47// his own: 
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—Thus Delia, to condole his state, 
Compares der art, and dis sad fate: 
“Once chaste Diana sprang her bow, 
Nor yet did she her victim know, 

Till settling with her sport a truce, 

She saw her dart had pierced a goose.” H. 


—_———_— 


THE JEW, OR THE RULING PASSION. er 


Two criminals, a Christian and a Jew, 

Who’d been to honest feelings rather callous, 
Were on a platform once exposed to view, 

Or come, as some folks cali it, to the gallows; 
Or, as of late a quainter phrase prevails, 
To weigh their weight upon the city scales. 


| In dreadful form, the constables and shrieve, 


The priest and ord’nary, and crowd attended, 
Till fix’d the noose, and all had taken leave; 

When the poor trembling Israelite, befriended, 
Heard by express, from officer of state, 

A gracious pardon quite reverse his fate. 
Unmoved he seem’d, and to the spot close sticking, 

Ne’er offers, though he ’s bid, to quit the place; 
Till in the air the other fellow kicking, 

The sheriff thought that some peculiar grace, 
Some Hebrew form of silent deep devotion, 

Had, for a while, deprived the Jew of motion, 
But being question’d by the sheriff’s orders, 

Why not with proper officer retiring? 

In tone of voice that en the marv’lous borders, 

While that his looks were to the beam aspiring, 

“« I only vait (said he) before 1 coes, 
Of master Catch to buy the tead man’s clothes!” 
—e— 
COLLET D’HERBOIS. 

The following is an account of the death of 
the celebrated Collet d’Herbois, weli Known 
in the bloody annals of the revolution for his 
cruelties and murders. When he was taken 
ill, the surgeon, who wes appointed to attend 
the exiles, asked what was his complaint: « I 
nave a fever, und a burning perspiration.” 
“I believe it well; you perspire with guilt 
> Collet turned trom him, and 
burst into tears. He called on God anc the 
holy virgin to come to his assistance. A 
soldier to whom, at his first arrival, he had 
preached his doctrine of atheism and infi- 
delity, approached and asked him, why he 
invoked that God and that virgin, whom, a 
few months before, he had turned into ridi- 


nd crimes.’ 


cule? «Ah! my friend, my tongue belied my 
heart.” And then added: “ My.God! my God! 
dare I still hope for pardon! Oh! send me 
some consolation; send me some one who 
will turn aside my eyes fr@m the fire which 
consumes me. Oh God! my God! grant me 
some peace and comfort.” 

The approach of his last moments was 
dreadful and horrible in the extreme. While 
a priest was sent for, he expired in dreadful 
agony, vomiting blood, and every limb dis- 
torted. *Discite Justitiam moniti, et non tem- 
nere Divos.” The day of his interment was 
_holyday. The negroes who were to bury 
shim, anxious to getto their dances, scarcely 
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put him in the earth. His body became food 
for hogs and birds of prey. 

Such was the end of a man who possessed 
many excellent qualities: weak, but irascible 
to excess; generous without bounds; little 
regarding fortune; a staunch friend, but a 
most implacable enemy. The revolution was 
his ruin. He meant to expiate his crimes, 
in some sort, in the history of his life which 
he began; but his notes could not be found 
after his death. 


jObiladelphia, 


SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1810. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Agapet’s piece, even as a “ fragment,” is 
too imperfect for the public eye. 

We are happy in being introduced to 
Amyntor, though the public have been some- 
what acquainted with him before; and we 
hope, that our fair readers will be pleased 
with his Chaplet, as his former publications 
in the Philadeiphia Repository give us reason Ha 
to think, that it is a primary object with him | 
to please the ladies. 

Eugenius has our grateful acknowledg- 
ments for his friendly communication inserted 
in this week’s number. The hints it contains 
are very good, and will we hope be benefici.J 
to us. It is true we are but just entering 01 
our career; yet we are not unaware of the im- 
pediments, difficulties and even dangers that 
may lie in the way: but, if an inviolable regard 
for truth, an inflexible adherence to principle, 
an editorial conduct at once impartial und 
candid, can bear us through, we trust that we 
are not too sanguine in our expectation of 
success. Wé do not, however, rest all upon 
the exertion of our own powers: we cheerful- 
ly rely upon the aid of Genius and Taste, who 
are ever the generous patrons of honest en- 
deavors in the cause of truth, virtue, literature 
and refinement; and, from the spontaneous 





effusions of native and unvitiated talent, we | 
flatter ourselves that our readers will fre- 
quenily enjoy the most delightful of all re-| 
pasts, «the feast of reason shail the flow of. 
soul.” In addition, therefore, to the general | 
invitation in our prospectus, w 
cordially and affectionately 





how most | 
the youth | 
of both sexes to favor us occasionally with 
communications, either in prose or poetry; 
they shall be treated with delicacy and ten- 
derness: and, when we reflect that there was 
a time when not one of the bright juminaries 
of learning, from Addison down to Godwin, 
knew how to construct half a dozen well con- 
nected sentences, it certainly ought to utford 
encouragement to the -younyg literary adven- 
turer, to exert himself in calling forth the la- 


invite 











tent energies of his mind. It is a very just 
and forcible remark of some of the most em- 
inent writers, that no man knows the strength 
of his own powers, without strenuous exer- 
tion; nor the treasures of intellect, without 
exploring minutely that wonderful mine of 
knowledge. 

Several other communications are receiv- 
ed which will be attended to in our next. 

*, Itis requested that all communications 
be made as early in the week as possible. 
—_— 

The marriage of the French emperor Na- 
poleon, to the princess Maria Louisa of 
Austria, having afforded to all Europe a to- 
pic of general interest, we present the fol- 
lowing sketch of the French empress’s per- 
son, hoping it may be gratifying to the fair 
readers of the Repertory. 

“ In figure she is below the middle size; 
gracefully formed in the neck and shoulders, 
with a complexion of the most delicate 
whiteness; a nose somewhat inclined to the 
Roman; eyes of the most brilliant blue; and 

a profusion of shining flaxen hair, that reach- | 
es nearly to the ground; her hands and feet 


most delicately shaped; her lips are truly 


Austrian; however, when opened by a smile, | 


they discover a set of teeth most beautifully 
arranged, and exquisitely white. 

The writer of the above adds: 
ber to have seen her own lovely aunt taken 
from her mother in just such a transitory 
blaze of beauty, joyfully expecting to fill a 
long established throne; and afterwards I saw 
her fall the victim to her subjects, on a scaf- 
fold.” 

—— 


Connecticut election. His excellency John 


Treadwell is reelected governor of the state 


of Connecticut; and his honor Roger Gris- 
wold, lieut. governor. 

A dispute exists between Georgia and N. 
Carolina respecting their boundary line. The 
latter has appealed to the United States, as 
she sold to Georgia the land in question, and 
is now called upon to put the purchaser in 
possession. 

Having received information that several | 
vessels had been fitted and armed within the 
waters of the U. States, with intent to eruize 
against the subjects of a foreign prince with 
whom the U. S. are at peace, government 
has ‘issued instructions to institute prosecu- 
tions against all persons whatever who may 
have been or shall hereafter be concerned in 
the fitting out and arming of any such ves- 
sel, or in the augmenting of the force of any 
such vessel. Nat. Int. 

Simeon Van Houten was tried before the 
supreme court, at Trenton, on the 10th inst. 
for passing counterteit bank notes of the bank 


of the United States, knowing them to be 
such, and found guilty. The defendant, how- 
ever, not being in custody, but on bail, made 
his escape, and has not since been heard of. 

At a meeting of the managers of the 
Pennsylvania hospital, held on Monday last, 
Thomas Parke, Benjamin Rush, Philip Syng 
Physick, Benjamin Smith Barton, Thomas 
Chalkley James and John Syng Dorsey (in 
the place of Dr. Caspar Wistar, resigned) 
were electd physicians of that institution, for 
the ensuing year; and Joseph Hartshorne was 
elected physician to attend all the out pa- 
tients of the said hospital. 

It is suggested in the Connecticut papers, 
that vaccination, or inoculation with cow 


tion of the. spotted fever, on the ground of 
the plague. The following facts are from the 
authority of Dr. Jenner. 

Ist. Of six thousand vaccinated at Con- 
stantinople, not one took the plague. 





i 
‘el remem- | 


2d. Infants previously vaccinated, have 
| sucked without injury nurses infected with 
the plague, &c. 


a 
APPOINTMENTS, 

| By the President of the Unired States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. 


Buckner Thruston of Kentucky, an assist- 
ant judge of the circuit court of the district 
of Columbia. 

William H. Harrison, governor of the In- 
diana territory. 

Cornelius P. Van Ness, of Vermont, at- 
torney for the district of Vermont. 

John Willard, of Vermont, marshal of that 
district. 

Joseph Crockette, of Kentucky, marshal 
of the district of Kentucky. 

Return J. Meigs, commissioner to hold a 
convention between the state of Kentucky 
and the Chickasaw nation of Indians. 

John Eppenger, of Georgia, marshal for 
the district of Georgia. 

I Alexander Montgomery, David M‘C aleb, 
\ Thamas Barnes, Joseph Robert, and Joseph 
l | Carson, all of the Mississippi territory, to be 
| me mbers of the 
|| said territory. 

| Henry M. Queen, Nathan Luffborough 
jand Waiter S. Chandler, justices of the 
| peace for the county of Washington, in the 
district of Columbia. 

John M-cambell, of Tennessee, attorney 
for the district of Esst Tennessee. 

Obadiah Jones, of Georgia, an additional 
judge of the Mississippi territory. 

Stanley Griswold, a judge of the Illinois 
terriiory. 

John B. C. Lucas, of Pennsylvania, one of 
ihe judges of the territory of Louisiana. 
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pock matter, would be an effectual preven- 
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Otho Shrader, of Pennsylvania, a judge of 
the same territory. 

Francis Xavier Martin, of North Carolina, 
a judge of the Orleans territory. 

John E. Beck, of Tennessee, attorney for 
the district of West Tennessee. 

George Washington Parke Custis, a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of Alexan- 
dria, in the district of Columbia. 

Benjamin Howard, of Kentucky, governor 
of the territory of Louisiana. 

Tuby Robinson, of the Orleans territory, 
attorney for the district of Orleans. 

Oliver Fitts, of North Carolina, a judge of 
the Mississippi territory. 

Ebenezer Knight, of Rhode Island, mar- 
shal of the district of Rhode Island. 

Parke Welten, of the Mississippi territo- 
ry, receiver of public monies for the lands 
lying west of Pearl river in said territory. 

Lewis Sewal, of Georgia, register of the 
land office east of Pear] river. 

Levin Wailes, of the Orleans territory, re- 
gister of the land office, in the western part 
of the territory of Orleans. 

Jesse Somers, of New Jersey, collector 
for the district of Great Eggharbor. 

Amos Spafford, of Ohio, collector for the 
district of Miami. - 

Thomas H. Williams, of the Mississippi 
territory, collector for the district of Missis- 
sippl. 

Archibald S. Bulluck, of Georgia, collect- 
or for the district of Savanna. 

Parker Barnes, of Virginia, collector for 
the district of Folly Landing. 

James Spark, of Virginia, collector for the 
district of East River. 

Peter Isaacson, of Norway, consul at Chris- 
tiansand. 

Thomas English, of Pennsylvania, consul 
at Dublin. 

Since the adjournment of the senate. 

John B. Davy, of Pennsylvania, consul for 
the port of Rangoon, in the Birman empire. 

Charles Harris, of Georgia, commissioner 
of loans for the state of Georgia. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, 
Made by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, during the late session. 

Jacob Jones, to be a master commandant 
in the navy. 

Alexander Wadsworth, John Pettigrew, 
Jesse D. Elliot, George W. Rogers, George 
C. Read, Henry E. Ballard, and Thomas 
Gamble, now acting lieutenants, to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy. 

George Logan, of South Carolina, and 
Amos A. Evaiis, now a surgeon’s mate, to 
be surgeons in the navy. 

Henry H. Ford, James H. Boyle, and 


Joseph Forster, now second licutenants of 


| 
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marines, to be first lieutenants in the corps 
of marines. 

Nicholas Martin, of Maryland, Samuel G. 
Hopkins, of Kentucky, Nathaniel Allen, and 
Francis D. Cummings, of Georgia, Joseph 
Woodson, of Tennessee, Francis Thornton, of 
Virginia, Robert B. Riedell, of Maryland, Jo- 
seph Mosely, of Kentucky, James M. Broom, 
of Delaware, Charles S. Hanna, of Kentucky, 
and Alexander G. Sevier, of Tennessee, to be 
second lieutenants in the corps of marines. 

John Randall, to be navy agent at Anna- 
polis. 

Constant Tabor, to be navy agent at New- 
port in Rhode Island. 





REPORT ON DOMESTIC MAUFACTURES. 
(Continued. ) 
Copper and Brass. 

Rich copper mines are found in New 
Jersey, in Virginia, and near lake Superior, 
but they are not now wrought. The principal 
manufactures of that material, are those of 
stills and other vessels; but the copper in 
sheets and bolts, is almost universally im- 
ported; the only manufacture for that object, 
which is at Boston, not receiving sufficient 
encouragement, although a capital of 25,000 
dollars has been vested in a roiling mill and 
other apparatus. The true reason is, that those 
articles are imported free of duty; and the 
owners seem to be principally employed in 
casting bells and other articles. 

Zinc has been lately discovered in Penn- 
sylvania, and there are a few manufactures of 
metal buttons and various brass wares. 

Manufactures of Lead. 

Lead is found in Virginia, and some other 
places, but the richest mines of that metal 
are found in Upper Louisiana, and also, it is 
said, in the adjacent country, on the east side 
of the Mississippi. They are not yet wrought 
to the extent of which they are susceptible, 
and after supplying the western country, do 
not furnish more than two hundred tons to 
the Atlantic states. 

The annual importations from foreign 
countries of red and white lead, amount to 
1,150 tons, and those of lead itself, and of all 
other manufactures of lead, to 1,225 tons. 

The principal American manufactures are 
those of shot and colors of lead. Of the first, 
there are two establishments on a large scale 
at Philadelphia, and another in Louisiana, 
which are more than sufficient to supply the 
whole demand, stated at six hundred tons a 
year. Five hundred and sixty tons of red and 
white lead litherage, and some other prepara- 
tions of that metal, are made in Philadelphia 
alone. A repeal of the duty of one cent per 
pound on lead, and an equalization of that on 





the manufactures of lead, by charging them 
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ull with the two cents per pound laid on white 
and red lead, is asked by the manufacturers. 

Various other paints and colors are also 
prepared in Philadelphia, and some other 
places. 

Tin, japanned, plated wares. 

The manufacture of tin ware is very ex- 
tensive, and Connecticut supplies the greater 
part of the United States with that article; 
but the sheets are always imported. The 
manufacture of plated ware, principally for 
coach makers and saddlers, employs at Phila- 
delphia 73 workmen; and the amount annu- 
ally made there exceeds one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. There are other similar estab- 
lishments at New York, Baltimore, Boston 
and Charleston. 

Gun Powder. 

Saltpetre is found in Virginia, Kentucky, 
and some other of the western states and 
territories; but is principally imported from 
the East Indies. The manufacture of gun 
powder is nearly, and may at any moment be 
made altogether, adequate to the consump- 
ion; the importation of foreign powder 
amounting only to 200,000 pounds, and the 
exportation of American powder to 100,000 
pounds. The manufacture of Brandywine, 
which employs a capital of 75,000 dollars and 


36 workmen, and is considered as the most 


perfect, makes alone 225,000 Ibs. annually, 
and might make 600,000 Ibs. if there was a 
demand for it. Two others, near Baltimore, 
have a capital of 100,000 dollars, and make 
450,000 Ibs. of a quality said lately to be equal 
to any imported. There are several other 
powder mills in Pennsylvania, and cther pla- 
ces; but the total amount of gun powder made 
in the United States is not ascertained. 
Earthen and Glass Ware, 

A sufficient quantity of the coarser species 
of pottery is made every where; and infor- 
mation has been received of four manufacto- 
ries of a finer kind lately established. One at 
Philadelphia, with a capital of 11,000 dollars, 
manufactures a species similar to that made 
in Staffordshire, in England, and the others, 
in Chester county in Pennsylvania, in New 
Jersey, and on the Ohio, make various kinds 
of queen’s ware. 

Information has been obtained of ten glass 
manufactories, which employ about 140 glass 
blowers, and make annually 27,000 boxes of 
window glass, containing each 100 square 
feet of glass. That of Boston makes crown 
glass equal to any imported: all the others 
make green or German glass, worth 15 per 
cent less: that of Pittsburgh uses coal, and 
all the others wood for fuel. 

The annual importations of foreign window 
glass amount to 27,000 boxes; the extension 
of the domestic manufacture, which supplies 
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prevented by the want of workmen. 

Some of those manufactories: make also 
green bottles and other wares: and two works, 
employing together six glass blowers, have 
been lately erected at Pittsburgh, and make 
decanters, tumblers and every other descrip- 
tion of flint glass ofa superior quality. 

“ Chemical Preparations. 

Copperas is extracted in large quantities 
from Pyrites in Vermont, New Jersey and 
Tennessee. Abotit 200,000 Ibs. of oil of 
vitriol and other acids, are annually mianufac- 
tured in a single establishment at Philadel- 
phia. Various other preparations and drugs 
are also made there, and in some other pla- 
ces, and the annual amount exported exceeds 
30,000 dollars in value. 

Salt. 

The salt springs of Onondago and Cayuga, 
in the state of New York, furnish about 
$00,000 bushels a year} and the quantity may 
be increased in proportion to: the demand. 
Those of the western states and territories 
Supply about an equal quantity; that known 
by the name of the Wabash Saline, which 
belongs to the United States, making now 
130,000 bushels. Valtidble discoveries have 
also lately been made on the banks of the 
Kenhawa. But the ahnual importation of fo- 
reign salt amotihts to tore than thfee mil- 
lions of-bushelsy and carmot be superceded by 
Ameriéan salt, Unless it be made along the 
sea coast. The works in the state of Massa- 
chusetts are declining, and cannot proceed, 
unless the duty on foreipn sult should again 
be laid. It is hecessar'y to slielter the Works 
from the heavy summer rains by light roofs 
moving on roliers.' This consideribly in- 
treases the €xpense; and it appears that the 
erection of ten thousand superficial square 
feet, costs one thousand dollars, afid that they 
Produce only two hundved bushels a year. A 
more favorable resiilt is anticipated on the 
coast of North Carotina, on account of the 
difference in the climate; and works covering 
275,000 square feet have been dately erected 
there. 

Miscéllaneous. 

Respecting the other manufactures enu- 
tnerated in the former par: of this report, no 
important or correct information have been 
received, except as relates to the two follow- 
ing. 

‘Straw boniets and Hats are tate with great 
Success; afid a small district in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts annuaily exports to other | 


parts of the Union, to the amount of 250,000 | 


dollars. See communication (No... 
Several attempts have been made to print 

calicoes; but it does not seen that themanu- | 

factures can, without ddditiond duties, 
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the competition of similat foreign artielcs. 
The difficulties under which they labor are 
stated in the petition of the calico printers of 
Philadelphia to ‘congress. A ‘considerable 
capital has been vested in an establishment 
near Baltimore, which can print 12,000 yards 
a week and might be considerably extended, 
if the profit and the demand afforded suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

From this imperfect sketch of American 
manufactures, it may with certainty be infer- 
red that their annual product exceeds one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. And 
it is not improbable that the raw materials 
used; and the provisions and other articles 
constimed by the manufactures, create a 
home market for agricultural products not 
very inferior to that which arises from foreign 
demand. A result more favorabie than might 
have been expected from a view of the natu- 
ral causes which impede the introduction, 
and retard the progress of the manufactures 
inthe United States. 

The most prominent of those causes afe 
the abundance of land compared with the 
populatior, che high price of labor, and thre 
want of a sufficient capital. The superior at- 
tractions of agricultural pursuits, the great 
extension of American commerce during the 
late European war's, and the continuanee of 
habits‘after the causes whiéh produced them 
have ceased to ¢xist, may also be entinerated. 
Several of those obstacles have; however, 
been removed or lessened. The cheapness ot 
provisions had always, to a certain extent, 
coumerbalanced the high price of manual 
labor; and this is now in maty important 
branches nearly superseded by the itroduc- 
tioh of machinery::a great American cupitui 
has been acquired during the last twenty 
years; and the injuri6s violation of the ueu- 
tral commerce of thé United States, by tore- 
ing industry and capital into other channeis, 
have broken inveterate habits, and given a 
general impulse to which must be ascribed 
the great increase of manufactures during 
the two last years. 

The reyenue of the United States heing 
principally derived from duties on the impor- 
tution of foreign merchandize, these have al- 
so operated as a premium in favor of Ameri- 
can manufactures, whilst on the other hand 
the continuance of peace, and the frugality of 
government have rendered unnecessary any 
oppressive taxes, tending materially to en- 
hance the price of labor, or impeding any 
species of industry, 

N6 cause indeed has perhaps ‘More pro- 
motedyin every respect, the general prospe- 
rity of the United States, than the absence ot 
those systems of internal restrictions and mro- 


stand | wopely which eontinue to distiguie the state | 











of sdciety in other countries. No laws exist 
here directly or indirectly, confining man to 
a particular occupation or place, or exclud- ~ 
ing any citizen from any branch he may at 
any time think proper to pursue. Industry is 
in every respect perfectly free and unfettered; 
every species of trade, commerce, art, pro- 
fession and manufacture being equally open 
to all; without requiring any previous regular 
apprenticeship, admission or licence. Hence 
the progress of America has not been confin- 
ed tothe improvement of her agriculture, 
and to the rapid formation of new settle- 
ments and states in the wilderness; but her 
citizens have extended their commerce 
through every part of the globe, and carry on 
with complete success, even those branches 
for which a monopoly had heretofore been 
considered essentially necessary. 

The same principle has also accelerated 
the introduction and progress of marnufac- 
tures, and must ultimately give in that branch, 
as in all othets, a decided superiority to the 
citizens of the United States over the inhabi- 
tants of countries oppressed by taxes, restric- 
tions and monopolies. It is believed that 
even at this time the only powerful obstacle 
against which American manufactures have 
to struggle, arises from the vastly superior 
capital of the first manufacturing nation of 
Europe, which enables her merchants to give 
very long credits, to sell on small profits, and 
to make occasional sacrifices. 

The information which has been obtained 
is not sufficient to submit, in conformity with 
the resolution of the house, the plan best cal- 
culated to protect aiid promote Americah 
manufactures. The most obvious means are 
bounties, increased duties on importation, 
and loans by government. 

Occasional premiums might be beneficial; 
but a general system of bounties is more up- 
plicable to articies exported thah to those 
manuiactured for home consumption. 

The present system oi duties may in some 
respects, be equalized and improved so as to 
protect some specics of manufactures without 
affecting the revenue. But prohibitory duties 
are liable to the treble objection of destroying 
competition, Of taxing thé consumer, and of 
diverting capital and industry into channejs 
generally less prohtable to the nation thah 
those which would naterally have been pur- 
sued by individual interest left to itself. A mo- 
derate increase will be less dangerous, and if 


adopted, should be continued through a cer- 
} tain period; for the repeal of a duty once laid, 


materially injures those who have reliéd on 
its permanency, and has been exemplified ih 
the salt Manutacture. 

Since, however, the comparative want of 
capital, is the Principal obstacte to the intro- 
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duction and advancement of manufactures in 
America, it seems that the most efficient and 
most obvious remedy would consist in sup- 
plying that capital. For although the exten- 
sion of banks may give some assistance in 
that respect, their operation is limited to a 
few places, nor does it compert with the na- 
ture of those institutions to lend for periods 
as long as are requisite for the establishment 
of manufactures. The United States might 
create a circulating stock, bearing a low rate 
of interest, and lend it at par to manufactures, 
on principles somewhat similar to that for- 
merly adopted by the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania in their-doan effices. It is believ- 
ed that a plan might be devised by which five 
millions of dollars a year, but not exceeding 
in the whole twenty millions, might be thus 
lent; without any material risk of ultimate 
loss, and without taxing or injuring any 
other part of the community. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Treasury Department, April 17th, 1810. 
(To be continued.) 
—— + 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

New York, May 15. By the British Packet 
Princess Amelia, captain Moorson, which ar- 
rived at this port yesterday in 35 days from 
Falmouth, London papers to the 6th of April 
are received, from which the following ar- 
ticles are copied. 

One circumstance has occasioned conside- 
rable sensation in England: Sir Francis Bur- 
dett has been committed to the Tower for 
publishiny a letter to his constituents in Cob- 
bett’s Register, under his own name, in which 
he denies the power of the House of Com- 
Mons 10 imprison the people of England. 

The U.S. frigate John Adams sailed from 
Cowes for l’rance on the 26th of March, with 
despatches from Mr. Pinkney. 

‘ London, March 26. 

‘'wo ships hove arrived from Norway.The 

passengers describe the situation of the in- 


habitants of that inhospitable region, as most 


deplorable from the scarcity of the ordinary 
means of subsistence. From Rigg, under the 
date of the 17th ultimo, we learn that trade 
had acquired considerable activity. Hemp was 
sold at 22 dollars, and the prices of other 
Baltic commodities had not declined, though 
prices of colonia} produce remained the same. 

A negociation for the exchange of prison- 
ers between this country and France is at 
present pending; and an agent for conducting 
the same will shortly leave this country for a 
French port. 

The value of the jewels and nuptial orna- 
ments which Nupoleon has destined for his 
dride is estimated at 18,000,000 of francs. 
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The diamond which ornaments the hilt of 
Bonaparte’s sword is worth 12,000,000 of 
francs, which is three times the value of the 
celebrated Orleans diamond. 

The court of Denmark, it is said, has seiz- 
ed and ordered for saic, all American vessels 
in its ports, and directed the proceeds to be 
paid into the royal treasury. 

March 28. 

The following letter has been received 
from Holland, but we are by no means dis- 
posed to pledge ourselves for the truth of 
its conteuts:— 

“ Banks of the Scheldt, March 22.—All 
matters of apprehended difference between 
the courts of Russia and France are finally 
and amicably adjusted, so that there is not 
the smuailest chance oi a disagreement be- 
tween these two powers. 

“ Pacific proposais huve been made or will 
be immediately commicuced, to Great Britain 
by France, upon the occasion of the august 
matrimonial ailiance between France and 
Austria.” 

Several sail of the line are assembied at 
Yarmouth, and are to be joined by a fleet of 
transports, with troops, destined upon a se- 
cret expedition. 





*,* The eighth Missionary Sermon will be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Speece, in the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church, on Monday eve- 
ning next; after which a collection will be ta- 
ken up to aid the funds of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, which 
are appropriated to the important purposes 
of sending the gospel to the blacks, to the 
frontier settlements, and to the Indian tribes. 


N. B. Divine service to begin precisely at 
eight o’clock. 
MARRIED, 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Myers, 
Mr. William Wurts, merchant, to Miss 4nn 
Lentz, eldest daughter of Henry Lentz, esq. 
all of this city. 

On the 15th, by the Rev. Mr. Hurley, Mr. 


Fielding Lucas, junr. of Baltimore, to Miss | 


Eliza Carrell, daughter of Mr. John Carrell, 
of this city. °* 

Same day, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. 
John Berwick , of Baitimore, to Miss Sarah 
M. Taylor, of this city. 

On the 16th, by the Rev. Dr. Gray, Capt. 
Reuben Woodworth, of Connecticut, to Miss 
Marzaret Symington, of this city. 

DIED, 

At his seat in Hingham, (Mass.)on Wed- 
nesday last, majer general Benjamin Lincoln, 
late collector of the port.of Boston and 
Charlestown.—The death of gen, Lincoln, 
“full of years and full of honor,” is no com- 





mon misfortune. His great revolutionary ser- 
vices; his irreproachable moral character; his 
incorruptible personal integrity; and the so- 
lidity of his political sentiments, conspire to 
render his loss a public calamity, as well as- 
a distressing family bereavement. 
—— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
May 12, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 5th to the 12th May 





Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases ad. cb, 
Apoplexy 1 O Inflam of brain 2 0 
Consumption oflungs2 0 Inflam. ot bowels 3 0 
Convulsions 1 Pleurisy 21 
Decay 1 O Rickets 01 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Scrofula 0 2 
Dropsy in the brain 1 1 Still born 01 
Drowned 1 0 _-— 
Fever 1 0 19 8 
Fever, pherperal 1 0 
Gangrene 1 @ Total 27 
Hooping cough 0 1 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 4 Between 50and60 $ 
Between 1 and 2 1 70 0 
2 5 3 70 ~=—s 80 1 

5 10 0 80 9 0 

10 20 0 99 100 O 

20 30 5 100 110 0 

30 40 10 — 

40 50 0 Total 27 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk: 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 
61 63 


May 7 62 

8 65 64 63 

9 66 69 67 

10 72 72 70 

11 68 72 63 

12 65 72 68 
———— 


Interments in the city of New York and at Pot- 
ter’s Field, from the 28th April to the 4th May, 1810, 


adults 21, children 7, total 28. 
Apoplexy 2 Hives 1 
Carbuncle 1 Inflammation of lungs 3 
Casualties 2 Intemperance 1 
Childbed 1 Old age i 
Cold 1 Palsy 1 
Consumption 7 Pleurisy 1 
Decay 2 Scurvy 1 
Typhus fever 1 Sudden death 2 
Fracture 1 Teething 2 
—— 


Interments in the burial ground of the city and 
precincts of Baltimore, during the week ending May 
17 at sun rise, adults 14, children 9, total 23. 


Drowned 2 Unknown 2 
Worms 1 Cholera ~- 2 
Childbed 1 Bilious 2 
Fits 3 Pleurisy 1 
Dropsy 1 Consumption 4 
Still born 4 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four dob 
lars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least.one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions and communications, post paid, will 
be thanktully received. 
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